LITERARY  VALUES

sure. For me, it is enough if I represent and depict
things faithfully, so that every one may profit from
the intellectual substance and the good language,
and be in a position to judge for himself the other,
wholly moral parts. There, however, I am careful
not to be crucial." French art is less moral than
English art, not because it preaches less, but because
it is more given to levity and trifling, because it exag-
gerates the part one element plays in life, and be-
cause it draws less inspiration from fundamental
ethical ideas. It may at times be guilty of indiffer-
entism, but against very little English or American
art can this charge be made.

The great distinction of art is that it aims to see
life steadily and to see it whole. This is its high
and unique service; it would enable us to live in the
whole and in the spirit of the whole; not in the part
called morality, or philosophy, or religion, or beauty,
but in the unity resulting from the fusion and trans-
formation of these varied elements. It affords the
one point of view whence the world appears harmo-
nious and complete. The moralist, the preacher,
seizes upon a certain part of the world, and makes
much of that; the philosopher seizes upon another
part, the sesthete upon another; only the great artist
comprehends and includes all these, and sees life and
nature as a vital, consistent whole.

Hence it is that a work of pure art is a complete
product in a sense that no other production of a
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